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accusations against the Doctor which he could not
prove, that she knew very well the poor man was
innocent, that she was much displeased, and that
her honour was at stake in the matter.    The flood
of words poured on, while Essex stood in furious
silence, and Sir Robert surveyed the scene with
gentle satisfaction.    At last the Earl, his expostu-
lations cut short with a peremptory gesture, was
dismissed from the presence.    He immediately left
the palace,  hurried to  his house and,  brushing
aside his attendants without a word or a look, shut
himself into his room and flung himself upon his
bed in an agony of wrath and humiliation.    For
two days he remained there, silent and enraged.
At length he emerged, with fixed determination in
his countenance.    His honour,  no less than the
Queen's, was at stake;  come what might, he must
prove the Cecils to be utterly mistaken;  he must
bring Dr. Lopez to justice.

Characteristically enough, in spite of the Queen's
anger and the Cecils' scepticism, the case against
the Doctor was not allowed to drop. He was still
kept a prisoner at Essex House; he and the rest
of the suspected Portuguese were still subjected to
endless examinations. And now began one of
those strange and odious processes which fill the
obscure annals of the past with the ironical futility
of human justice. The true principles of criminal
jurisprudence have only come to be recognised,
with gradually increasing completeness, during the